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placed upon an edging machine, which gives
them the desired finish. The heads are made
by matching the boards and fastening them
together with pins and glue. When the glue
is dry the boards are placed upon a turn-
table, where they come in contact -with a
circular saw which cuts them into the desired
shape and also trims the edges so that they
will fit into the casks. See BARREL.

COOPERATION, Ico op er a'shun, in so-
cial economics, the association of any number
of individuals or societies for mutual profit,
whether in the purchase and distribution of
commodities for consumption, or in the pro-
duction of commodities, or in the borrowing
and lending of capital among workmen.

The most powerful cooperative force in the
industrial system is what economists have
termed "the division of labor," and this has
its counterpart in the multiform divisions of
capital in its application to the maintenance
and extension of industry.

Cooperation, as technically understood,
occupies a middle position between the
doctrines of the communists and socialists on
the one hand, and private property and
freedom of individual labor and enterprise
on the other. It takes its departure from
communism at a very definite and significant
point. While the latter would extinguish the
motive of individual gain and possession in
the sentiment of a universal happiness or
good and remodel all existing rights, laws and
arrangements of society to this end, coopera-
tion seeks to ameliorate the social condition
by joining together increasing numbers of
associates in a common interest.

The cooperative societies, though attended
with the most varied fortune, have greatly
increased in number and in amount of busi-
ness in recent years. The form, objects and
rules of these associations are by no means
uniform. But the organizations may be
divided into three general classes:

(1)  Societies of consumption, the object of
which is to buy and sell to members alone, or
to members and non-members under differing
conditions, the necessaries of life or the raw
materials of their industry.

(2)   Societies of production* the object of
which is to sell the collective or individual
work of the members.

(3)  Societies ol credit or Tbanfclngr, the object
of which is to open accounts of credit with
their members and advance them  loans for
industrial purposes.

These societies have taken many forms,
such as friendly societies, burial societies, ar-

rangements of private firms by which the
workmen share in the profits of the employers
(more accurately known is profit-sharing),
and building societies, the object of which is
to enable members to become owners of
dwelling houses. In recent years numerous
cooperative stores and banks have been es-
tablished in Canada and the United States,
but the movement has enjoyed a much wider
growth in Europe than in North America.

COOPER UNION, an educational institu-
tion established in New York City in 1859 by
Peter Cooper, to give working1 people free
instruction in applied science, art and social
and political science. The building, situated
at the point where the Bowery divides into
Third and Fourth Avenues, was erected by
Cooper and deeded to the board of trustees.
Its cost was $630,000. Since its establish-
ment, the institution has received bequests
from a number of Cooper's colleagues; in
1900 it received an additional gift of $600,-
000 from Andrew Carnegie, so that it now
has an endowment of about $3,000,000, and
a total property valuation of over $4,000,000.
As organized, the Union provides for both
day and evening classes and offers the
working people of New York means for be-
coming proficient in applied sciences and
technical trades; it also gives them an op-
portunity to study art, economics, sociology
and kindred subjects. Lectures, reading
rooms and scientific and art collections are
maintained and are open to all patrons of
the institution. The average enrollment is
about 3,400.

COOSA, koo'sa, BIVER, a river formed
by the junction of the Etowah and the
Oostenaula at Borne, Ga. Its course is west-
ward into Alabama and then southward. It
unites with the Tallapoosa to form the Ala-
bama. The length of the Coosa is about
335 miles, and it is navigable for small
steamers for a part of its course.

COOT, kootf or MUD HEN, a bird of the
rail family, that lives near and on the water,
fleeing to the weeds and grasses when
alarmed. The common coot of the United
States is a dark slate color, almost black
on the head and neck. The toes are not
webbed, but have white scalloped bands,
which nearly meet. The bill is a doll white.

COTAL, a gum resin yielded by different
trees in Africa, South America, India and
Australia, and differing considerably in, its
qualities, according to its origin. In